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instances worse than this : Cooper, a New York man,
the Adjutant General of the United States army, re-
signed his commission and went over to the enemy,
and so did a few other Northern men who had
become by marriage or otherwise identified with the
South. And we cannot pass without a word of men-
tion the case of ci the venerable " Edmund Ruffin, of
Virginia, who was among the first to fire on Sumter.*
This man, a fanatic on the subject of slavery, was on
any and every theory in the wrong. It is simply
impossible to allege any justification for his action.
In the fort at which, while his State was still in the
Union, he pointed his gun, was a Virginian, a gallant
young officer of engineers, who did his full share of
duty under Major Anderson, but who, when his State
seceded, resigned his commission in the United States
army and tendered his services to the authorities of
his own State. We can appreciate the position of
Lieutenant Meade and can respect him ; but we con-
fess ourselves unable to understand why Ruffin might
not, if he had been captured, have been hung to the
nearest tree, as a traitor both to his own State and
to the United States, and, also, if it is worth while
to say so, as a man who coveted the honor of initiat-
ing a tremendous civil war.

It is not necessary for the purpose of this book
that we should describe the events by which Mis-
souri and Kentucky were prevented from joining the
Confederacy. Nor is it needful to tell here the ex-
citing story of the rising of the secessionists in Bal-
timore, of the temporary isolation of Washington,
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